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WASHINGTON CROSSING — “1776” Fair, 
sponsored by the Washington Crossing Founda- 
tion, to be held opposite the Memorial Bldg. on 
Rt. 32, north of 532. Celebrating the Two 
Crossings — Columbus and Washington. 
WASHINGTON CROSSING — Children's Na- 
ture Walk, 10 a.m. to 12 noon. Bowman's Hill 
Wildflower Preserve Hq. Bldg. 

WASHINGTON CROSSING — Adult Nature 
Hike, 2 to 3 p.m. Bowman’s Hill Wildflower 
Preserve Hq. Bldg. 

FALLSINGTON — Annual Open House Day. 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Open houses, sales, auction, 
crafts, luncheon, snack bar, etc. Activities for 
children. 

NEW HOPE — New Hope Historical Society 
sponsors a film festival featuring 5 “Made in 
New Hope”, films by Justin Herman. 4 p.m. at 
New Hope Solebury High School. Tickets avail- 
able at the Huffnagle Press and office of Dr. 
Arthur Ricker. 

DOYLESTOWN — Antique Show — Warrington 
Country Club, Almshouse Rd., off U. S. 611. 
Open each day at 12 noon. Sponsored by Bucks 
County Antiques Dealers Assoc. Admission 
$1.25. 

DOYLESTOWN — Cavalcade of Bands at War 
Memorial Field, Route 202, 7:30 p.m. Spon- 
sored by C.B. West Band Parents Assoc. 
MORRISVILLE — William Penn’s Birthday — 
Special events are planned at Pennsbury Manor. 
(329th Anniversary) 

NEW HOPE — Festival of the Far East at Sole- 
bury School 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Displays and 
Demonstrations of Oriental Art, Culture, and 
Artifacts. Children’s games. Small admission 
fee. For benefit of the Scholarship Fund of 
Solebury School. 


NEW HOPE — Forty-fourth Annual Fall Art 
Exhibition of the Phillips Mill Community 
Association, open every day from 1 to 5 p.m. at 
the Phillips Mill, River Rd., above New Hope. 
Admission 50 cents, tea served. 


SOUTHAMPTON — Churchville Outdoor Edu- 
cation Center Activities for the month of Octo- 
ber — 757-4005. 
3,10,17,24,31 — Adult Craft Course; 13 — Bike 
Trip; 14 — Covered Bridge Tour; 20 — Fossil 
Finding Field Trip; 27 — Moonlight Nature 
Walk. Call for information. 

continued on page 34 
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by Julian W. Gardy 


Do you think those youngsters who 
tussled, physically and mentally, with 
Abe Lincoln when he was growing up, 
knew that they were playing with a great 
man to be? Do you think the playmates 
of Alexander Graham Bell knew that 
their associate was to become a great 
inventor? I think not. Nor did we 
children, as we played, teased and danced 
with Margaret Mead, realize that she was 
to become so well known for her work in 
anthropology. 

Yet we did have some realization that 
Margaret was more than an ordinary 
person and possessed a mentality that was 
above that of the most of us in our 
crowd. Margaret was, 1 would say, when 1 
first knew her, although I did not then 
know the meaning of the word, 
precocious. She was unusual, as all the 
members of her family were, and still are. 


Margaret was diligent in everything she 
did and that is probably the one trait that 
has carried her to her present place of 
fame. If Margaret took an interest in 
anything, she put her whole heart into it 
and followed it through to the end. If it 
took several days for it to be 
accomplished, her enthusiasm was as 
great on the morning of the third day as 


Margaret Mead 


| KNEW HER AS A CHILD 


it was at the start. No enterprise was too 
small to be thoroughly done. 

The home life of the Mead clan had an 
air of goodness and learning. Her mother, 
Emily Fogg Mead, a graduate of the 
University of Chicago, was intensely 
interested in two things for her children 
— education and happiness. Her father, 
Edward Sherwood Mead, for many years 
a leading professor in University of 
Pennsylvania’s Wharton School, had the 
same ideas and gave a lending hand when 
time allowed. 

But in everyone’s life there is some 
guiding force that does more than any 
other to steer us kindly on the way to 
success. I felt when I knew her, and even 
more so after she departed from this 
world, that Margaret’s paternal 
grandmother was a great influence on her 
life. Grandmother Mead was the word 
“goodness” personified. She was living 
with the family when I first knew them 
and her gentleness and thoughtfulness 
were so imparted to those four 
grandchildren — Margaret, her brother 
Dick, and her two sisters, Elizabeth and 
Priscilla — that it seemed to have been 
born in them. Fortunate were those 
children to have such a great lady in their 
household. 


It was in 1912 that the Meads came to 
Bucks County to live near us. We had 
arrived there a year previous and lived at 
“High Wind”, a half a mile or so from the 
post office of Holicong, Pennsylvania. 
This, too, was their post office, but they 
were about the same distance in another 
direction. Automobiles were new in those 
days so most people depended on horses 
for transportation. The Mead horse was 
named Josephine, but all the animals on 
the Mead farm were eventually called Jo, 
whether male or female, Thus to 
distinguish one pet from another, the 
Meads called their animals Jo horse, Jo 
dog, and so on, ad infinitum. 


The Meads are a very kindly people 
and showed it in their treatment of their 
animals. It was a long ride to and from 
the station to take and fetch Dr. Mead, 
but they never carried a whip in the 
buggy to tap the flanks of Josephine to 
quicken her gait. There was considerable 
urging by pursing of the lips and “pushing 
on the reins” but the Meads got to and 
from the station at a rate selected by the 
faithful horse. 


You will notice that I always speak of 
Margaret and have not given her a 
nickname. That is because she never had a 


nickname. It was not because she was 
austere or unfriendly. Nicknames just 
don't suit some people and Margaret is 
one of them. 1 don't ever recall her being 
addressed in any other way except by her 
Christian name unless it was the period of 
time that we called her “a 
Dadda-Republican.” That lasted quite a 
while because Margaret took it so hard 
that we just poured it on. It seems that 
one day we were discussing politics — 
who doesn't? — and one of us was for 
Wilson. Margaret intended to say “Dadda 
is a Republican!” but in her excitement 
she blurted out: “My father is a 
Dadda-Republican!” 

Margaret was not yet in her ’teens 
when I first knew her and it might be well 
to give some idea of what she looked like 
as a child. The one word that comes to 
mind as I look back at that first glimpse 
of her is demure. Dressed in a long 
flowing white gown, caught up at a slim 
waist by a dark sash, Margaret gazed 
pensively from under bangs of soft brown 
hair that hung flowingly down her back. 
On her feet that first day, as they were to 
be each time I saw her, were black patent 
leather slippers. Margaret was not 
beautiful — she never thought she was nor 
could she be with that turned up nose — 
but she had that knowing and happy look 
that made you like her at once. 


I had a lot in common with Margaret 
and we were good pals. There was naught 
but good friendship between us but 
Margaret was continually interested in my 
love affairs and once there were signs of a 
break or a cooling off she made it a point 
to try to get me another “girl”. She was a 
born match-maker and took a great 
delight in performing such a service. 1 
remember one time in particular that it 
was not appreciated by the member of 
the fair sex she tried to attract to me. 

One afternoon I was visiting at the 
Meads when Margaret and a pretty girl 
friend joined me on the lawn where I was 
relaxing in the sunshine. As we all gazed 
into the pretty blue sky, Margaret began 
to extol my virtues and capabilities, the 
meanwhile gently holding the young girl's 
hand. As she pointed out what a catch 1 
was — I did not at the time have a 
“steady”? — she gently removed her hand 
from that of the pretty girl to smooth her 
own tresses, but instead of replacing it, 
she quietly put my hand where hers had 
been. She continued to talk and the 
young lady was quite oblivious to the 
transfer — despite my pounding heart. 
This went on for a matter of minutes and 
then Margaret arose to leave us to 
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continue where she left off. The young 
lady, seeing Margaret move away, 
suddenly realized that she could not still 


«have Margaret's hand and as I was the 


only other person present, she must have 
hold of mine! Alas, the sales talk went for 
naught, for the pretty girl quickly 
wrenched her pretty hand from my grasp 
and dashed home. To this day — and I see 
her often — 1 never had her hand in mine 
again. 

Supervised play may be a well known 
school program today but our mothers 
were the ladies who introduced it. They 
knew how to plan parties and run them 
and those parties are the bright spots in 
the childhood of those of our age who 
then lived in Holicong and nearby. 
Refreshments at parties are usually what 
the guests come for, but with us that was 
only incidental. Of course, we liked ice 
cream and cake, but I think we liked even 
better the games we played. We usually 
started with “Clap In and Clap Out”, but 
invariably ended up with Charades. 

Margaret was particularly interested in 
Charades because it was what we called a 
“brainy” game. But every person is 
basically an actor, so that part of it 
appealed to everyone even though some 
of the crowd didn’t have the brains to go 
with the game. It was at this time that we 
noticed Margaret was “bossy”. But even 
though she was, she commanded respect 
and it usually ended up with someone 
saying: “Let's see what Margaret thinks.” 

We had many a grand session of 
Charades and Margaret solved most of 
them, but I remember one time that she 
was “stumped” — we all were. It took 
place like this. The opposing team was 
captained by a big girl with very light 
hair. She announced that they had chosen 
a word of two syllables and that she was 
the first syllable as she stood. She then 
disappeared and sent out another girl 
bearing a large “E” cut from cardboard. 
Then the captain returned, her mass of 
light hair very much in evidence, and said 
simply: “I am the word.” 

Our team went into a huddle. It was 
obvious that a blonde was the prominent 
thing in the charade, but Margaret 
pointed out that “blonde” is a word of 
one syllable and that they could not be 
acting that word. We thought and 
thought and our opponents laughed and 
jeered until we finally had to give up. 
Much to our chagrin, the blonde captain 
announced that .the word was “blonde” 
and that they had acted out its two 
syllables: “Blond-E”. No wonder poor 
Margaret was “stumped”. 


One summer, soon after the Meads 
moved near us, a cousin of theirs named 
Philip came to live with them. Philip was 
younger than Margaret and her brother, 
Dick, but was a bright youngster and 
made up in wit what he lacked in years. 
He took a particular liking to the girls in 
the community and created a lot of 
jealousy on the part of the local beaus. It 
was while he was discussing the ladies 
that he chanced to remark in what order 
the members of the fair sex ranked in his 
affection. That was the start of something 
novel that I have never seen elsewhere in 
the world. 

That was the beginning of the P & J 
List. Every youngster of our age, boy and 
girl, had a P & J List. He had to have it or 
he wasn’t recognized as a member of the 
group. It also gave me a lot of practice on 
the typewriter which has made me the 
agile typist I am today. 

The P & J List was merely a 
typewritten list of the names of the 
opposite sex in the order in which you 
liked them. That is, the girl you liked the 
best, you placed No. 1, and your second 
choice was given No. 2, and so on, until 
you completed a list of 10. That was 
supposed to be the limit, but some 
members sneaked in an extra girl by 
making two tie for second place (we 
would not permit ties for first place) or, 
in order not to leave someone off 
entirely, a member would make two tie 
for 10th place. You can imagine what 
interest was created by such lists. You 
knew exactly how you stood with every 
member of the club (we had as many as 
26 at one time) and there was 
considerable vying for honors. To add 
further interest, averages were struck for 
each member and you were given a mark 
that would show you how you stood with 
all the girls. A very delightful thing to 
know when you were in your ’teens, but 
how helpful it would be to honestly 
know your standing in the community 
that way. 

The name of the P & J List was taken 
from the first initials of the two founders 
(Philip and myself) and was the only club 
ever formed in our childhood except 
“The Climbing Club.” How that got its 
name has slipped my memory but “C.C.” 
did look nice on the 15* pins we sent 
away for. 

But to get back to the P & J Lists. 
Knowing how quickly children change 
their minds as to likes and dislikes, you 
can imagine what a typing job I had to 
keep the lists up to date. Some people, 
like Dick continued on page 26 


1. THE MOON-WILLIAMSON HOUSE, a log 
building, one of the few in the state which has not 
been moved since it was built, circa 1685. One of 
two structures in Fallsington rated as “Of National 
Importance.” 


FALLSINGTON DAY, Saturday, 
October 13, marks this year's annual 
fund-raising event supporting the 
restoration of Historic Fallsington, a 
unique 18th century village surrounded 
by ‘20th century megalopolis. Its 
preservation is due, not to state funds or 
the backing of an individual patron, but 
to the efforts of concerned citizens. 


Situated between U.S. 1 and Route 
13, bounded by Levittown and the 
Delaware River, Fallsington has been 
by-passed by “progress,” remaining a tiny 
oasis of early America almost untouched 
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5. View of Meetinghouse Square showing two 


important Colonial buildings, 


Tavern, at left, and the Burges-Lippincott House, 


center. 
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2. Built in 1728 as a meeting house, the roof was 
added forty years later to 
capacity. Known today as the Gambrel Roof 
House, it became a girls’ boarding school in the 


increase seating 


19th C. and is now an apartment building, housing 


five families. Rated as “Of National Importance” 
in recent study of Fallsington architecture. 


+ 
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FALLSINGTON 
OFFERS COLONIAL FAIR... 


Plus Three Centuries of How Americans Lived 


by time. Today’s visitor can experience a 
culture shock by driving off a modern 
thru-way into Meetinghouse Square, the 
center of this pre-Revolutionary town. 


Here, once a year, an all-day, all-family 
Colonial Fair, appropriate to the historic 
surroundings, is produced. Starting nearly 


20 years ago, with open houses for 
visitors, Fallsington Day has grown to the 
point where it requires over 300 
volunteers to put on, and has become a 
Bucks County tradition. 

Two years ago, in order to attract 
young parents, Nanny’s Nursery was 


inaugurated, a section of the Fair devoted 
to entertainment for young children. This 
proved so popular that the age group had 
to be limited to those between two and 
eight years old. This year, a new emphasis 
will be made to provide attractions for 
older children and teenagers, thus 
offering all members of the family both 
historic information and 18th century 
diversions against a backdrop of authentic 
Colonial architecture. 


For those with an interest in the wide 
variety of building styles which tell us 
how Americans lived for the past three 


6. This quaint church in the Gothic Revival style, 
was built in 1876 by a staunch Episcopalian, Miss 
Mary Williamson, as a place of worship for her 
orphaned girls. Now, greatly enlarged, it is known 
as All Saints Episcopal Church. 


the Stagecoach 


3. Another house rated as “Of State Importance” 
is this excellent example of Gothic Revival design, 
to be seen at 51 Main Street, and dated 1850. 


by Clare Elliott Nelson 


centuries, Fallsington offers a challenging 
study. For here, in this small village 
containing only about fifty families, can 
be seen the history of American 
architecture in micronism. 

Several years ago, an environmental 
researcher, Mr. Joachim Tourbier, was 
commissioned to produce charts, films 
and maps indicating the various periods 
represented by existing buildings in 
Fallsington. He listed nine: Colonial, 
Georgian, Federal, Classic Revival, Gothic 
Revival, Early Victorian, Late Victorian, 
Eclectic (20th century) and 
Contemporary. For the average visitor, 
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however it is enough just to stroll around 
the village and enjoy the fun of guessing 
probable period identification. 

Because Fallsington is such an old 
village, the original houses were made of 
logs, and evidence of this early building 
type can be found in the basements of 
today. Basement kitchens were often a 
feature, due to the lay of the land, with 
no flat space for a conventional 
foundation. Many homes show a 
progression of periods, with wings and 
additions put on during the passage of 
time. So a building can often fall into 
more than one classification. 


7. Fine example of the Classic Revival period is 
this residence at 11 Main Street, dated 1840. Its 
white framed structure is in excellent condition 
and is rated “Of State Importance” by an 
architectural expert. 


4. Episcopal 
progression of periods, as wings and additions were 
put on an original log foundation. Listed as a 
Federal design by architectural expert. 


rectory which illustrates a 


A case in point is the rectory of All 
Saints Episcopal Church, which started as 
a log cabin. Then a Federal addition was 
put on toward the main road. And finally 
the cabin was torn down and on the log 
foundation a Victorian wing was erected. 
This combination of various styles is a 
fascinating lesson in how Americans 
adjusted to growth and change through 
decades of living history. 

Oldest structure in Fallsington is the 
Moon-Williamson House, a log building 
circa 1685 and one of the few in the state 
which remains on its original foundation. 
Although nothing is known of the 

continued on page 24 


8. Row of three charming houses representing the 
Federal period...two of frame, the third of 


stone, offering a pleasing “townscape” of 1829-30. 
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Bryn Gweled, Welsh for “Hill of Vision,” is a 
community of 77 homesteads situated on rolling 
fields and natural woodlands in Lower Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania. Its borders surround the area between 
Stump Road and Gravel Hill Road, and StreetRoad 
and Bustleton Pike. 

It was founded in the spring of 1940 when a dozen 
families moved to the country in the hope of 
establishing a community on a cooperative basis. The 
group had been discussing plans for the community 
since 1939, and some had experienced communal 
living before. 

The primary purpose was to establish a 
non-sectarian interracial community. The government 
was based on a pure democracy, allowing the solution 
of problems and the making of important decisions to 
become satisfactory to as many as possible. Other 
issues, such as the appropriation of funds for 
recreation facilities were also decided by majority 
rule. 

Underlying the successful planning of the 
community was the aim that Bryn Gweled would 
remain a sanctuary of nature, cut off from the 
mechanistic dependences of urban and suburban 
living. It was hoped that the indivudual would be able 
to develop, freed from many of the restraints 
inhibiting families in outside communities. 

Out-of-door activities were among the essentials of 
community life. In order to satisfy these needs the 
Children’s Activities Committee and the Community 
Activities Committee were organized. The Children’s 
Activities Committee sponsors events the year round: 
dances, parties, swimming lessons, volleyball, softball, 
tennis, and ping-pong. Art classes, singing, nature 
hikes, bike rides, and extensive trips outside Bucks 
County also are offered. 

A number of activities take place outside the 
formal sponsorship of the Committee. For example, 
soccer practice takes place Friday nights during 
summer and fall, producing a team which competes in 
an inter-county league. 

During the winter, ice-skating and ice hockey are 
popular pastimes. The pond, when frozen, is large 
enough to support twenty to thirty skaters. 

The Community Activities Committee plans leisure 
time activities such as covered dish suppers, movies, 
square dances, and group gatherings around an open 
fire. Equally as important, the committee provides 


for an interrelationship between Bryn Gweled and the 
township in which it is located — Southampton. 
Members participate in civic and social activities, such 
as the school board, township government, the library 
board, and the zoning commission. Others give time 
and effort to political groups, women’s clubs, church 
organizations, the Fire Company, and the Youth 
Center. 

Some volunteer committees work in public 
relations, budgeting finances, swimming pool 
maintenance, property and utilities management, and 
membership. Application for membership involves 
the full participation of all families. The applicant 
attends Bryn Gweled meetings the first Saturday of 
each month. They must visit each resident member 
family. After they have familiarized themselves with 
the community rules and become acquainted with the 
resident families, they apply for membership. It takes 
a four-fifths affirmative vote to be admitted as a new 
menber. 

One of the most important committees is Property 
and Utilities. It is responsible for road maintenance, 
installation of utilities, remodeling the Community 
Center, and even poison ivy removal. Each family is 
expected to contribute about one day a month to a 
communal work party. They plant, weed, clear the 
woods, and prepare the swimming pool for the 
summer season. Sometimes volunteers will help 
families engaged in special projects, such as massive 
repair, or house construction. Every family is 
obligated to participate in work parties and belong to 
a committee. Committee membership changes once 
every year, according to the family’s preference and 
the needs of the community. 

Bryn Gweled families do not own their land 
individually, but collectively. Of 240 acres, 80 are 
reserved as common land, with the remaining 160 
acres leased to member families, each leasing two 
acres for 99 years. Assessments are paid each month, 
varying slightly according to the size, location, and 
number of lots leased. When a family builds a house 
and a mortgage is given to pay for the construction, 
Bryn Gweled joins in the mortgage. Although not 
obligated to repay the loan, the community reserves 
the right to continue payment in case a family 
defaults. Should the family move, it is obligated to 
sell the home to another member — usually a new 
member. Since the land is not owned by an individual 
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and the house cannot be sold to non-members, Bryn 
Gweled membership is attractive only to those who 
expect to be permanent residents. 

Recently, the Pennsylvania Department of 
Transportation contemplated extending the 
Woodhaven Extension through the center of Bryn 
Gweled. The result would have been disastrous. Many 
families would have been forced to move, and — 
worst of all — the natural beauty of Bryn Gweled 
would be destroyed by the dust and fumes of a 
superhighway. Luckily, due to reasons outside 
control of the community, this did not occur. 


However, members foresaw future threats to the 
community. It would be impossible to prevent the 
dissolution of Bryn Gweled for a state-supported 
super-highway. Aware of this possibility, some 
members looked beyond the idea of maintaining Bryn 
Gweled merely as a community. Their ultimate aim 
was to preserve the woodlands and streams of Bryn 
Gweled, even in the unlikely event that the 
community would dissolve. 


In accordance with this view, negotiations were 
launched with the Bucks County Conservancy. The 
resulting agreement permitted an easement, on much 
common land, stipulating that it would be retained in 
its present state if the community dissolved. Thus, 
the lands would fall under the status of a nature 
preserve, almost guaranteed to remain forever open. 

The agreement with the Conservancy was merely 
an attempt to prevent a small section of Bucks 
County from losing its natural beauty to the 
ever-increasing population explosion. Hopefully, it 
will become a precedent for further attempts in the 


"county. 


The future holds no specific answer for Bryn 
Gweled. The community has been in existence for 33 
years and must face the problem of maintaining itself 
in a rapidly changing environment. Bryn Gweled does 
not promise to be a future utopia. Its members never 
willed it that way. However, it still is one of the few 
successful experiments in communal ownership, and, 
hopefully, it will remain that way. a 


Bryn Gweled Aerial Photo by Ed Zychal 
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OISTINCTIVE OINING 


BRUGGERS 
PIPERSVILLE INN 


Where celebrities come to meet people! 


766-8540 Lunch Daily 12:00 to 2:30 
Closed Monday Dinner — 5:00 to 10:00 
Sundays — Dining from 12:00 to 7:30 


Try our famous Sat. or 
Sunday Buffet, Steam- 
ship Round of Beef, 
King Crabmeat New- 
burg, Fried Jumbo 
Shrimp, Hot and Cold 
Hors d’oeuvres, Asst. 
Salads and Cold 
Dishes, Asst. French 
Pastries $6.25 
Sat. 5:30 Sun. 4:00 


Of course Dinner is served in 
our other Dining Rooms 


Open Daily 
for Reservations Call 
215-536-6315 


QUAKERTOWN, PA. On Route 309 


The Conntupide uu 


An American 
Tradition 


Your hosts: Bob, Rich and Len Onishey 
telephone 345-9901 
Rt. 611, Cross Keys « Doylestown « Bucks County, Pa. 


RESTAURANT OF THE MONTH 


Warm, friendly atmosphere and fine food are 
yours to enjoy at Boswell’s. 


Cora Boswell is continuing the type of service 
that has brought back the customers again and 
again since the restaurant first started in 1956. 


The many long-time employees — gracious 
waitresses and cooks — as well as the fine 
younger members of the staff compose the 
team that makes your visit to Boswell’s a 
pleasure. 


No alcoholic beverages are served. 


Diners Club, Master Charge and American 
Express cards are accepted. 


Nationally famous since 1832 


COLLIGAN’S STOCKTON INN 


Where “There's a Small Hotel with a Wishing Well” was written 
— OPEN EVERY DAY FOR COCKTAILS AND DINNER — 


Charcoal Hickory Grill- Wine Cave - Waterfall Terraces 
Air-Conditioned Dining Rooms 
Outside Silver Dollar Bar 


3 1/2 miles above New Hope 
on New Jersey side. 609-397-1250 


STOCKTON, N. J. 609-397 9864 


Ample Parking 
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OISTINCTIVE ÔMING 


A Charming Country Place 
to Dine 


Cocktails now being served 


LUNCHEON e 11:30 to 3:30 
everyday 


DINNER e 5:30 to 10:00 
Monday thru Saturday 
Sunday 1 to9 


Between New Hope and Doylestown, 
on Route 202 
For reservations, call: 794-7035 


SERVING LUNCHEONS, DINNERS, COCKTAILS 


ee Wong's 


C MONGOLIAN 
Chalfont Inn BARBECUES 


A CHINESE RESTAURANT Specializing in Peking & Szechwan dishes 
For Lunch — T 
ROUTES 202 & 152 or Lunc RY A MONGOBURGER 


PHONE 822-1397 CHALFONT, PA. (opposite Bowman's Hill on the River Road) 
OPEN FROM 11 A.M. til 10 P.M. 7 days a week 862-2006 


À, Serving Lunch — 11 A. M. to 3PM. 


.. | L Y ALA 
A - | AI nA A AS N 
AN Buniness Men's Lunch $1.50 
Dinner Served 4 P.M. till 11 P.M. 
| Featuring: 
Ê Lobster & Scallops $5.25 
5 NO NA 16 oz. Ivyland King Sirloin $7. 95. 


Banquetss Wedd o - E e 
coca Wei ings Wines cai sil Bor $ Cocktails 4 PM till 7 PM y 


598-7469 Ris. 413 a 232 Wrightstown = Late Snack Menu 11 P.M. tili Closing 


RESTAURANT 


AND K $ A d cá 
Inn > A SEN Closed Monday 
E Tues., Wed., Thurs., Fri. 
i RA 11:00-2:30 5:00-8:00 
E pees A A! Sat. 11:00-8:30 
4 Great Locations go re | Sun. Dinners 12:30-7:30 
Abington e Colmar e Feasterville e Warrington M E Route 263 — Buckingham, Pa. 


794 — 7959 
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WHOLESALE-RETAIL PRODUCE 


DRIED MATERIALS 
for Floral Arrangements and Baskets 


Annuals - Perennials 


in the Spring 


Al Yamamoto e Ted Yamamoto 


Lavender Hall Farm 
Route 532 
Newtown, Pa. 


9 AM to 8PM (215) 968-2193 


COLLECTOR'S ITEMS 


Back copies of Panorama are available for $.50 each, 
post paid. The number is limited. A wealth of interesting 
historical articles, old pictures of Bucks County, and 
other articles are contained in each issue. 


Feature articles in 1964 include: 


Jan. — Underground Railroad in Bucks County 
Feb. —-Famous Bucks County Murder Case 
Mar.  — Bucks County s Seal 

Apr. — Early Firefighting in Bucks County 
May — The Story of Bucks County 's Prison 
June — Along the Delaware - Part 1 

July — Along the Delaware - Part 2 

Aug. — Along the Delaware - Part 3 

Sept. — Along the Delaware - Part 4 

Oct. — Along the Delaware - Part 5 

Nov. — The Liberty Bell in Bucks 

Dec. — Bucks County Artist, Anton Albers, Jr. 


Send orders to: 
Bucks County Panorama 
50 E. Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
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A LOOK FROM THE INSIDE: changing Bucks County 


BY DIANE HOWES 


The nutrition aids of Bucks County 
were busy getting ready for their 
Christmas party. While some arranged the 
refreshments, others set about decorating 
the room for the festivities. Suddenly 
someone realized that there were no 
decorations for the tree, the woman 
responsible for them had not come. 
Immediately people started to try to 
figure out a way to get some — there 
wasn’t time to go home and get them, but 
it was ridiculous to spend money on new 
ones just for this one occasion. Amid the 
hubbub Frances Vannoy looked 
thoughtfully around, then calmly began 
pulling utensils out of the kitchen 
drawers and hanging them on the tree. 
The idea caught on and soon the drawers 
were empty and the tree gaily decorated 
with carrot scrapers, cookie cutters, 
wooden spoons, pot holders, and assorted 
kitchen gadgets. Reflecting the red and 
green lights, the tree made a fine 
background for the joyous party. 

During her 24 years as a Bucks County 
Cooperative Extension Agent, Frances 
has become known for coming up with 
good ideas like that one. It was Frances 
who concocted the delicious punch the 
night when the 4-H girls forgot the orange 
juice, the most vital ingredient; who 
doubled the closet space in the 
community center kitchen by mounting 
trays on soup cans for extra shelves; who 
quickly established a sharing system when 
the women forgot to bring their sewing 


supplies to the meetings; and who held 
impromptu nutrition lessons for children 
on the street in Warminster Heights. 

But even though she is so busy, one 
can always expect a warm welcome and 
sincere interest when talking to Frances. 
As you sit talking with her, her hazel eyes 
are focused directly on you and she 
speaks softly. You feel as if you are the 
only thing on her mind, even though you 
are sitting in her office, surrounded by 
piles of work waiting to be done. But it is 
not often that you catch Frances in her 
office as much of her time is spent in the 
community or in an unending stream of 
meetings. However the variety involved in 
her work is one of the things that excites 
Frances the most. 

Frances grew up the youngest of four 
in Pennington, New Jersey. After 
graduating from Penn State she taught 
high school home economics in Bedford 
County, Pa., Booton, N.J., and 
Coatesville, Pa. However, while attending 
a summer session at Cornell University, 
she became interested in extension 
through her associations with some of the 
agents also participating in the sessions. 
With this impetus she applied and was 
accepted by the Pennsylvania Cooperative 
Extension Service. She spent her first six 
months in Berks County and in January, 
1949 she came to Bucks County. Her 
title? Leaning towards me and laughing 
she answers: “County Home Economics 
Extension Representative, isn’t that 


terrible! The only way | could ever 
remember it was that it spelled CHEER.” 
While in Bucks County Frances has 
been watching it grow and change. 
Outside the more obvious changes of 
increased population and industry 
Frances sees some of the more subtle 
trends through her work. “... One of 
the things | thought very noticable when 
| first came was that women as a whole 
were not willing to go out in the morning; 
afternoon was the time for meetings. 
Now | find that women are much more 
enthusiastic about morning meetings; we 
get better attendance and much more 
interest then. In fact, we find that the 
younger the women, the earlier the 
better.” She suggests that this might be 
due to the fact that the population has 
shifted from a rural concentration to a 
more suburban one. Another interesting 
trend which she sees is that at one time 
Monday meetings were just impossible 
while now Friday meetings are 
unpopular. She attributes this in part to 
the newer automatic laundry equipment, 
since Monday used to be washing day 

which was often quite a production. 
Frances also remembers when 
extension meetings were a social occasion 
for the women. “The covered dish lunch 
used to be very popular since it provided 
a social occasion for the women. Now the 
social aspect isn't needed as much as it 
once was. The only place where | see it as 
still having a prime importance is for 
continued on page 22 
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TRY THIS PUZZLER: Our 

star pitcher managed to 

pitch an entire major league 

baseball game using the minimum number ot pitches possible, 
The game was not called prior to completion. How many 
pitches did he throw? 


we've got the answer! 


A fast pitch is hard to handle - especially when 
it comes to your savings account There are 

so many different kinds of savings plans today. 
offering so many different rates. terms and 
conditions that youre liable to strike out when 
you try to figure it all out from the ads. Well. 
may we suggest a better way? Come in and 
see us and allow us to answer your questions 
about savings. When it comes to understanding 
how to get the highest return with maximum 


Newtown Savings 
& Loan Association 


TWO CONVENIENT OFFICES 


MAIN OFFICE 
100 N. STATE STREET, NEWTOWN, PA. 18940 
(968-4233) 


WASHINGTON CROSSING OFFICE 
ROUTE 532, WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 18977 
(493-4074) 


Hours: Mon. to Thurs. 
10-5 
Friday - 10 to 8 


Hours: Mon. to Thurs. 


by 
A. Russell Thomas 


LOOKING BACK 55 Years: On a rather cold 
March day back in 1918 this Rambler, then a resident 
of Lansdale, crossed the gangplank at Newport News, 
Virginia, aboard the USS DeKalb, troop ship for a 
foreign destination that turned out to be St. Nazaire, 
France. The DeKalb was a converted German boat 
seized by the United States and placed in American 
transport service. | was then a member of the 649th 
Aero Squadron, and it was half way across the 
Atlantic Ocean that this Rambler received his 
sergeant's stripes in the Army Signal Corps. 

ONE YEAR LATER, March 28, 1919, my 
commanding officer granted me a surprise pass to 
Paris from our camp in Romorantin, where | read the 
proof of the “History of the 649th Aero Squadron” 
which | had the pleasure of writing. After a week in 
Paris and return to Romorantin, | received the good 
news that | had been selected as a member of the first 
official “A.E.F. Press Special” train that toured the 
entire A.E.F. including the S.O.S., the front line areas 
and parts of Germany. Our special train was 
composed of 13 cars, including two diners, sleeping 
cars and a club car...this was, by far, the most 
thrilling trip | had ever made, up until that 
time... Our group, mostly newspapermen, visited 
Verneuil, Tours, LeMans, Brest (where we were 
greeted by General Smedley “Duckboard” 
Butler . . . then a day in Bordeaux where | met a few 
old Lansdale (USA) buddies...then on to Mehun 
Ordnance Camp, on to St. Nazaire, through 
Is-ur-Tiller and Langres to Chaumont, the AEF 
General Headquarters, where we spent two days being 
oriented on World War 1 by General Conner. 


NEXT CAME Chateau Thierry and Soissons 


(familiar names to many Bucks County veterans), 
then Bellau Woods... visited St. Mihiel salient on 
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April 16, and stopped at Toul, where the press train 
group, in ambulances, were taken on a 100-kilometer 
trip over the St. Mihiel Sector... climbed Mt. Sec 
and visited the famous German rest camp at Bois de 
Nonsard, once the headquarters of the 111th 
Infantry, 28th Division . . . Visited Boche cemetery at 
St. Mihiel where 1000 German soldiers were buried. 


BOARDED THE “AEF Press Special” on Easter 
Sunday, headed back for Paris, but held up for five 
hours due to a tunnel cave-in... arrived in Paris 15 
days after leaving the world-famous city on the 
greatest press trip that has ever been staged 
anywhere...On April 23, 1919, | received my 
orders of transfer from the 649th Aero Squadron to 
the First Censor and Press Company, The Stars & 
Stripes, 32 Rue de Taitbout, Paris, France, an outfit | 
served and remained with in France and returned to 
the United States with, aboard the USS Pretoria. 


* * * 


A RUGGED INDIVIDUALIST 


DR JOHN N. Jacobs, one time president of the 
Doylestown National Bank died 49 years ago at his 
home in Lansdale and was buried in Doylestown. He 
was the very first Controller of Montgomery County. 
His funeral was one of the plainest ever held in 
Montgomery County. “Doc” Jacobs was bitter of 
anything that smacked of ostentation or “show.” The 
day of his funeral it was announced that Montgomery 
County would no longer be liable for the salary of the 
late Controller, who some years before, refused to 
accept his pay to the extent of $16,333.333. Any 
claim by the heirs was wiped out at that time by the 
statute of limitations. Dr. Jacobs term at 
Montgomery County Controller expired Feb. 28, 
1916 and the County Commissioners at that time 
passed a resolution to draw an order on the treasurer 
of the county, so they could offer in legal tender the 
full salary to Dr. Jacobs. The latter fefused to sign the 
order or accept it, nor would he sign a release. 

THEREFORE the order was marked “void” and 
the money turned back to the bank, where it was 
kept at interest. After five years had elapsed, all 
claims were outlawed. Dr. Jacobs died Jan. 27, 1924. 
This Rambler was born and raised two blocks from 
the venerable gentleman's home and often rode 
between Lansdale and Doylestown with him on the 
train. | covered Lansdale Borough Council meetings 
for several years while “Doc” Jacobs was president. | 
remember the night he quit Council because another 
member accused him of expectorating on a new 
Council Chamber rug. He was indeed an individualist 
if ever one lived. a 


The Carriage House 


Serving the Most Discriminating 
Women of Bucks County 
Since 1959 


Mon. to Sat. 9:30 to 5:30 
Friday ‘til 9 p.m. 
348-9392 


28 E. STATE ST. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


DRESSES e SUITS e SPORTSWEAR e COATS e ACCESSORIES 


Misses, Junior and Junior Petites 


Y Volkswagen 


SAVE 
GAS 


Live it up for Less 
at 


HOLBERT’S VOLKSWAGEN, INC. 
1607 Easton Road 
Warrington, Pennsylvania 18976 
DI 3-1600 


The 74's Arriving Soon 


FACTORY 


SLACK RACK 


‘SHIRT RACK” Impeccably Tailored at Prices 


Men's Finer Shirts 
Suits — Slacks & Jackets You Would Pay for the Ordinary 
(201) 782-0211 


sold separately 
(215) 766-7487 

FLEMINGTON, N.J. 
24 Mine St. 


PIPERSVILLE, PA. 
Just off Rts. 413 & 611 
Hrs: Mon.,Tue.,Wed. Hrs: Mon, Tue. Wed. 
Sat 10-5 Sat. 10-5:30 
Thurs.,Fri. 10-9 Thurs.,Fri. 10-9 
Sun. 12-5 Sun. 12-5 
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by Sheila L.M. Broderick 


Gambling itself is as ancient as civilization. Since the 
beginning of recorded history, men and women have been 
more than willing to take risks or chances in order to gain 
some advantage, profit or reward. 

Had your palm read lately? Watched your child spin a top? 
Both of these came to us from ancient China where they were 
used as forms of gambling. Tossed a dime onto a Ring of 
Chance at a summer fair? Yep, that's gambling too. 


Oggan the cave man probably sat around with the boys in 
the evenings throwing animal heel bones (astragali) to the 
ground, watching closely to see which way they fell. Primitive 
witch doctors in many cultures believing that man's fates were 
determined by the gods, tossed sticks, arrows and animal 
bones on the ground, reading the future in the way they fell. 
These rituals also took place in nearly all the tribes of the 
American Indians, with camps betting within their own tribes 
or against neighboring ones on various possibilities. 


Certain games of skill played today date all the way back to 
ancient Egypt. Animal bones were used for board games at the 
time of the First Egyptian Dynasty around 3500 B.C. 
Counters of ““men” were moved across the pattern according 
to some established rule after tossing four or six-sided bones. 

These bones eventually evolved into man-made, six-sided 
dice. Man’s earliest written records not only mention dice but 
crooked dice as well. Dice have been found in tombs of 
ancient Egypt and the Orient and in prehistoric grave sites of 
both North and South America. E 

Dice were standard medieval gambling instruments. During 
the 16th Century a physician from Milan, Italy, named 
Gerolamo Cardano wrote a treatise titled “The Book on 
Games of Chance.” In it, he made these observations about 
gambling in general and dice in particular: 

“But in times of great anxiety and grief, it (gambling) is 


considered to be not only allowable but even beneficial. Also, 
it is permitted to men in prison, to those condemned to death 
and to the sick, and therefore the law permits it in times of 
grief.” 

Another ancient form of gambling is betting on horses. 
Inscriptions on tablets found in Asia Minor describe elaborate 
stables owned by Assyrian kings. Dating from 1500 B.C. or 
before, they proved that chariot racing was very old even then. 
Modern “organized” horse races, however, began in England. 

The earliest formal English races took place weekly at the 
Smithfield horse fairs during the reign of Henry II about 1147 
A.D. America's first race track with regularly scheduled 
meetings and stake races were founded in 1665 by New York's 
first English governor, Col. Richard Nicolls, at a site not far 
from the present location of Belmont Park. 

This was also a popular sport among the early settlers of 
Bucks County. William Penn had several fine racing nags, and 
bets ran high with folks in the Playwicki Indian village area, as 
Penn and men like Harrison and Logan waged races against 
many of the Indian leaders. 

George Washington, too, was not above running one of his 
fine hunters to make a wager come home, and in at least eight 
meadows of Bucks County, you can still see the impression in 
the ground of the early race tracks. 

Lotteries, too, had early beginnings. The casting of lots to 
divide up the land is mentioned numerous times in the Bible. 
The first public lottery paying money prizes was La Lotto de 
Firenze, which began in Florence, Italy, in 1530. This lottery 
and others that followed raised funds for a variety of public 
projects. 

The modern game of bingo, which you can hear being 
called in every corner of Bucks County, Monday' through 
Saturday nights, is the more complicated version of a still 
popular Italian parlor game of lotto, which in turn was derived 


a. 
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from the national lottery. 

In 1612 a lottery authorized by James I helped to raise 
money for the Virginia Company. By 1755 the English lottery 
mania was so great that mobs of buyers broke down the doors 
to the ticket offices in their eagerness to buy. This English 
lottery craze had its enthusiastic counterpart in the American 
colonies. 

As early as 1665 the Dutch held a lottery for the benefit of 
the poor in New Amsterdam. Half a dozen lotteries operated 
in each of the 13 original colonies, most of them preceding the 
American Revolution. 

Large numbers of the troops camping along the Neshaminy 
River during the Revolution frequently drew lots or partook in 
lotteries to choose who among them would walk guard duty or 
do reconnoitering. Leave, also, although very rare, was left to 
the lottery method. 

Benjamin Franklin and other prominent citizens rode 
through Bucks County and neighboring counties in an effort 
to sell tickets for a lottery sponsored to raise funds to buy a 
battery of cannon for the defense of the Philadelphia area. 

George Washington himself in 1768 organized a nation-wide 
lottery for the purpose of building a road over the Cumberland 
Mountains. In 1826, the Virginia State Legislature granted an 
aging and impoverished Thomas Jefferson permission to run a 
lottery so that he could dispose of some of his property, 
including the lovely estate of Monticello. 

In 1895 the lottery was killed. Congress passed a law 
forbidding the interstate transportation of all lottery tickets. 
Yet, as in most things, the circle becomes complete, and today 
we see more and more states considering running lottery games 
once more. 

Play cards? Who doesn't? It was shortly after the Chinese 
invented paper, sometime between 200 B.C. and 200 A.C. that 
they began using it to make cards. Most historians agree that 


the first of these cards were originally designed to teach 
military strategy to young nobles in the Orient. 

When they finally turned to using the cards for games, it 
was to play with 120 cards consisting of four identical sets of 
30. The first cards appeared in Europe in the early 14th 
Century and they arrived in the New World in 1492 with 
Columbus and his men. 

By 1628 there were so many card makers in London that 
they formed a sort of union for protection of the industry. 

Cards were spread throughout the American continent by 
early Spanish explorers and by 1850, card playing became 
America's most popular form of gambling. American Indians, 
who were inveterate gamblers, were especially fond of card 
games. 

Many of our old country inns were sites of marathon card 
games during the 1700’s. Logan Inn, the Black Horse Hotel, 
Hart Inn, The Fountain and Pleasant Valley Tavern were some 
of the Bucks County lodgings that housed the card games. 
Some of these foursomes would last as long as a week with 
stakes running into the high hundreds. There is even a record 
of a divorce brought on by this “Devil's Dealing.” Mary Ann 
Willey of Skunk Hollow, Bucks County, in the year 1780, 
asked the court to grant her a divorce from her husband 
Samuel who coult think of nothing but playing at cards for 
money. Samuel was a good player, according to the records, 
but could never just settle for winning. As soon as he had won 
a game, he would mount his horse and ride off to challenge the 
best player of the next town. The divorce was granted. 

Is gambling bad for us? Dr. Joyce Brothers, the well known 
psychologist, says no. She believes gambling is, in most 
instances, a wholesome activity in that it tends to promote 
mental health. 

And after all, there is only one record of a divorce in Bucks 
County due to gambling! 
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As recently as 1908, the Oxford Valley Now the roof is gone and the walls have 


School, built in 1775, was almost intact. crumbled. But neighbors hope to restore 
Forty-odd years later it was overgrown it as an historic landmark if the Bucks 
with vines and the roof was beginning to County Conservancy can acquire title to 


cave in. the property. 


SAFEGUARDING THE PAST: CHALLENGE TO OUR CIVILIZATION by Alfred H. Sinks 


The Bolton Mansion. This is the original 
part, built by Phineas Pemberton in 1687. 
Standing on a five-acre plot reserved as a 
public park, it is in striking contrast with 
the surrounding modern houses of 
Levittown. 


as 
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“No society can call itself civilized if 
every succeeding generation demolishes 
the heritage of its predecessors!” Former 
Governor Richard E. Hughes of New 
Jersey said that only half a dozen years 
ago. Some 2800 years earlier, Homer had 
explained the phenomenal strength and 
growth of Greek civilization by saying: 
“The fathers did not erase the past but 
linked it with firm bonds to the future!” 

It seems true throughout recorded 
history that civilized man identifies with 
the traditions of his past. This is true even 
in the People's Republic of China where, 
in the last 22 years, more archeological 
research has been accomplished than in 
all of China's past history. 

Civilized man senses that he is a living 
link between the past and future. The 
rapid changes he sees in his environment 
— particularly the changes wrought by 
our growing technology — are a warning 
that, unless he continually renews his 
roots in the past, the future may become 
a colorless, flavorless, formless limbo. 

Practical means meant leadership. It 
meant a program. It meant knowledge of 
the legal steps required to preserve 
precious open land or historic landmarks. 
It meant, above all, willingness to work 
tirelessly and courage to swim against the 
tide. 

And so in 1958, The Bucks County 
Conservancy began to provide the 
residents with these practical means. It is 
constantly involved in a multitude of 
projects. Some have had the purpose of 
safeguarding natural beauty and the 
county’s ecological health. Others aim to 
preserve the county’s historic heritage. 

For two years, the Conservancy has 
been trying to help volunteer groups and 
local public officials of Bristol Township 
to unite on a plan to restore and preserve 
the Bolton Mansion. Federal funds for 
this purpose could be obtained if 
concerned citizens could provide 
matching funds. 

The original part of the mansion was 
built in 1687 by Phineas Pemberton 
whom James Logan called “the pillar of 
Bucks County” and to whom William 
Penn, on learning of his final illness, 
referred as “the ablest and one of the best 
men in the Province!” A large addition to 
the mansion was built in 1790 by 
Anthony Morris when he married 
Phineas’  great-granddaughter, Mary 
Pemberton Morris, and there is a massive 
tenant house or servant's quarters of 
undetermined date. 

Phineas Pemberton’s son Israel had ten 
children of whom three were so famous 
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This awareness is very much alive 
throughout this country as a whole. 
Historical novels and biographies are 
popular, as are historical plays, musicals 
and movies. The number of visitors to 
historic sites and monuments — and to 
museums — multiplies year after year. 
Historical pageants are enacted in 
hundreds of places. Right here in Bucks 
County, Washington’s crossing of the 
Delaware has been reenacted Christmas 
night for many years. And at this 
summer’s Tinicum Art Festival thousands 
were entertained by a reenactment of the 
manner in which, 200 years ago, 
embattled Bucks County farmers 
defended their hard-won freedom. 

In its identification with its past, 
Bucks County is in an almost unique 
position. It is blessed with exceptional 
natural beauty and is at the same time 
exceptionally rich in monuments to its 
historic background. Its old homes and 
other buildings form a virtual living 
museum of the many architectural styles 
introduced here by Europeans of several 
nations who fled here seeking 
opportunity and religious freedom. 

But both the beauty and the historic 
heritage of Bucks County have also been 
under exceptional pressure from forces 
which threaten to destroy them. The 
cause: Bucks County lies in between two 
of the country's largest and most rapidly 
expanding metropolitan areas. These have 
once again produced a mounting tide of 
refugees — not from religious or political 
oppression but from the increasing 
pressures and discomfort of city life. 
Unless kept within rational bounds this 
massive immigration could overwhelm 
and eventually erase the very beauty, the 
charm, and the friendly atmosphere 
which attracted it here. Thus today’s 
flight from the city would become utterly 
self-defeating. The question would then 
arise — and has already arisen for many 
old Bucks County residents — where do 
we run to now? 

Thousands of Bucks County people 
have been aware of this imminent threat 
to their way of life for a generation and 
more. Some of them may have been 
lacking in the will to act but most of all 
they lacked were practical means of 
controlling the process — something 
which seemed wholly impersonal, like an 
irresistible force of nature. Yet Bucks 
County was filled with the descendents of 
people who had opposed all wars since 
the 16th century, and who had fought for 
the abolition of black slavery almost from 
the moment they reached these shores! 
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as to merit long articles in the Dictionary 
of American Biography. Grandson James, 
for example, was a founder of the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Abolition of 
Slavery and became head of it when its 
first president, Benjamin Franklin, died. 

The mansion was the manor house of 
Bolton Farm, named for Bolton, in 
Lancashire, where Phineas had established 
a grocery business before he emigrated to 
America in search of religious freedom. 
What was then Bolton Farm now 
comprises a large section of Levittown. 

An object does not have to be nearly 
so ancient or so distinguished as the 
Bolton Mansion to inspire its neighbors to 
revere it as a relic of the past. An 
example is the old Iron Bridge at the 
intersection of Route 113 and the Old 
Bethlehem Pike in Hilltown Township. It 
stands in part on the property of Herman 
and Marylou Wagner and was recently 
replaced by a more modern structure. 
When the Wagners learned the old trestle 
was to be demolished they determined to 
save it as a treasured landmark. Finally 
they were able to satisfy all public 
authorities by having its ownership 
transferred to the Bucks County 
Conservancy. Last June they had a big 
“Bridge Party” to celebrate their victory. 

The Oxford Valley School is a 
landmark of another sort. First of nine 
eight-sided schoolhouses built in the 
county, it was opened in 1775 and is 
believed to be the first community school 
in the area. The eight-sided design 
originated in Holland, where it was used 
not only for schools but also for barns 
and for churches. The site is the 
intersection of Big Oak and Oxford 
Valley Roads in Lower Makefield 
Township. Its original sponsors, organized 
in 1773, raised the funds to buy materials 
and built the school with their own 
hands. 

Today the school is almost a complete 
ruin. But fortunately the original 
drawings for the building are still in 
possession of the descendents of one of 
its sponsors, Samuel Moon. Thus it could 
be restored exactly as first built, but title 
to the property must first be acquired. 
Lower Makefield residents hope to do 
this through aid of the Bucks County 
Conservancy. 

A number of such projects are under 
way. Many more probably should be. 
Readers who have an interest in saving a 
bit of the past for the sake of the future 
are invited to write the Bucks County 
Conservancy, 21 North Main Street, 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901. a 
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The Woman's Exchange of Yardley is now open 
with hand-crafted skirts, toys, children's clothes, gifts 
and a freezer full of gourmet goodies. Their hours are 
Tuesday thru Friday 10-4 and Saturdays 10-1. 
Consignors are welcome Tuesdays 10-1. The address 
is 49 West Afton Avenue, Yardley. 

KE * * 

It took some doing, but the Bucks County Bar 
Association has finally added its special weathervane 
to the Doylestown skyline. Depicting Justice carrying 


HEIRLOOM TREASURE 


PARENTS 8 GRANDPARENTS this lovely china plate. 
BLACK/WHITE $8.95 
COLOR $11.50 
INS. & POSTAGE $1.00 


ETRIE 
NIQUE 


38 BLYTHEWOOD ROAD 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 


JUST COUNTED THEM 


311 DIFFERENT 
HALLOWEEN MASKS 
ON DISPLA Y 
and 
Fixin's Aplenty! 
BALD HEADS o WIGS o HATS o HULA SKIRTS 


FEET o HANDS o MAKE-UP o TUMMIES o NOSES 
VAMPIRE TEETH o HALF MASKS o CHILDREN'S COSTUMES 


Children's Art Plate. Send us your 
FOR youngster's art work, drawing or 
painting. We will reproduce on 


her sword and scales, the decoration was attached to 
the high Victorian cupola of the former Hayman 
carriage house on East State Street. 

Originally the vane was intended to be displayed 
for the 1973 Law Day exercises May 1 which 
included the informal dedication of the BCBA 
headquarters. Funds for the vane's purchase were 
provided by the Law Day Committee in lieu of a 
formal ceremony. 

The committee found it easier to vote the money 
than to spend it, however, its chairman, Elliot M. 
Drexler of Warminster, revealed. They could locate 
no one who stocked a weathervane appropriate for 
lawyers. There were designs for doctors and writers, 
even one for a knight! And there were lots for 
hobbyists and sportsmen from fish to boats to a 
whole zoo of animals. 

As á last resort the committee contacted a 
craftsman in Massachusetts who made weathervanes 
from original designs. With time running short, a 
young college student related to the BCBA staff was 
drafted to provide a drawing. She chose the figure of 
blind Justice, long a symbol of perfect law. Her basic 
outline then had to be adapted in Massachusetts to 
the vagaries of the wind so that the vane would work 
correctly. 


SES 
Economy, se QUALITY 
TYPOGRAPHY & PRINTING 


We can handle your copy from rough 
draft to final camera-ready art. We now 
have two IBM computerized MTSC 
systems with 50 fonts and two Head- 
liners with 35 fonts. Once the copy is key- 
boarded on tape, we can provide you with re- 
pros in varying point sizes, leading, and meas- 
ures — all without the cost of resetting. For 
economy work, such as school newspapers or 
newsletters, we can set hyphenless galleys at 
high speed. For quality work we can set beautiful, 
tight lines. If you desire, we will correct 


grammar 
and spelling — or we'll follow copy out the win- 
dow! 


FOSTER’S TOY SHOP 


Phone: 345-0710 9:00 AM to 5:30 PM 


139 S. Main Street Friday ‘til 9 PM 
Doylestown, Pa. BANK AMERICARD — MASTERCHARGE 


50 East Court Street, Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


345-0720 
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All this took many extra months, but the vane is 
now in Doylestown. With the recent razing of the 
burned-out Doylestown school, the lady with the 
scales will become one of the landmarks of the area 
southeast of the courthouse. 

Eb in 2 

The Bucks County Parks and Recreation Board and 
Department was created in October 1953 as a 
response to growing public concern over preservation 
of open space for leisure time pursuits of all residents 
of the county. 

Through that score of years approximately 5,000 
acres of Bucks County's famed land have been set 
aside for parks and recreation use. Presently the 
Board and Department are creatively involved in 
continuing the development of facilities on the 
existing acreage and developing a wide range of 
recreational programs for all ages throughout the 
county. 

On Saturday, October 20, the Bucks County 
Commissioners are sponsoring a recognition dinner to 
celebrate the 20th Anniversary of past and present 
Parks and Recreation Board members who have 
served during the formative and challenging years of 
this young park system. 


A Country Fair, the “1776 Fair”, celebrating the 
crossings of George Washington and Christopher 
Columbus, will be held on Saturday, October 6th 
beginning at 1 p.m., in Washington Crossing, 
Pennsylvania, it is announced by Elaine P. Zettick, 
General Chairman of the event. 

The “1776 Fair’ is the fifth annual event 
sponsored by the Washington Crossing Foundation, a 
non-profit educational organization. The Fair will 
open at 1 p.m. and will include Al Fresco Art, 
medicinal exhibits, Early American craftmanship, 
baked goods, antiques, weaving, wood carving, books, 
flowers, pony rides, Florentine jewelry, a potter, a 
tinsmith, many other crafts and various games 

Included in the day's activities will be a ceremony, 
in which the Washington Crossing Foundation will 
receive the official recognition of the American 
Revolution Bicentennial Commission (ARBC). 

Admission to the “1776 Fair”, which will be held 
on the Banks. property, West of the Memorial, in 
Washington Crossing State Park, Washington Crossing, 
Pennsylvania, on Route 32, will be $1.00 for adults, 
and children accompanied by an adult will be free. 
Tickets will be sold in advance as well as on the 


premises. Free parking is available. 
EE + 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARD FOR ELEGANCE AND DISTINCTION 


Foss-Hughes 


Since ... 1905 


We have a tradition to be proud of — placing on the American road the 
finest mode of transportation — and doing it with a continuity reaching back to 
1905, when we endorsed the great Pierce Arrow — now we offer a worthy successor 

— The Lincoln Continental — 


Mark IV 


Town Car 


and a great family of quality related cars 
Mercury — Montego — Cougar — Comet — (and our sexy European cousin) Capri 


345-6900 


Routes 611 and 313 


DI 3-6530 
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INSIDE LOOK continued from page 13 


people moving into the community. After they get 
the children established in school and have gotten 
started in church, they often seek out extension.” 

The changes in the community have been reflected 
in the work of Frances and the Extension Service as a 
whole. “In the past it was not exclusively skills but 
they were the main part. Now the thrusts are 
different. The place where I think there is the greatest 
need is in the management of the women's time, 
energy, and money. Another change has been a much 
greater involvement in community development and 
affairs, there's more of a need to work with other 
community agencies, to look at the whole picture.” 
She is also concerned that the needs of women be 
met in regards to the new responsibilities they have 
assumed, whether it be chauffeuring their families or 
their increased community involvement. 

Frances explains that one of the reasons she enjoys 
working and living in Bucks County is because she 
considers it a “county of sharp contrasts. On one 
hand you have the extreme poverty of Lacey Park 
and, on the other, you find some very affluent 
people; as you move down through the county you 
pass from the extremely rural sections into the 
strictly urban areas of Levittown and Bristol; in terms 
of heritage and culture there are the family names 
that date back to the first Quaker settlements, while 
at the same time you have the completely new and 
constantly changing input of the theatrical and 
artistic groups of New Hope; politically there is the 
ingrained staunch conservatism of the area as well as 
some very modern, liberal influences.” She also 
enjoys the vast opportunities along the lines of 
nature, parks, museums, and restored homes. Her 
main regret is that “so much of the county’s 
population has not been able to appreciate a lot of 
these things.” 

When she sits back long enough to look at her life, 
Frances agrees that it is very full and busy. “There's 
just so much to do, 1 know I can help some people to 
live happier lives and since that's what I love doing, 
it's become my life.” In accord with this philosophy 
Frances extends herself beyond the duties of her job. 
Her personal involvement and interest in the people 
she works with is obvious, whether it be a young 4-H 
member with a question about nutrition or a woman 
with a personal problem to be faced. Her enthusiasm 
and dedication is contagious and has been the 
inspiration of many new programs in the county. As 
Bucks County continues to grow and change we're 
lucky to have Frances to share it with us. a 


In 1968 a handful of area women 
formed the Women's Auxiliary of the 
Valley Day School which is a private, 
non-profit School for children with 
learning disabilities. Their primary 
function is to assist with the raising of 
funds to build a new School and to 
promote public relations. Today the 
Auxiliary boasts twenty active members, 
assisted by a strong, inactive list which 
supports their many projects. 

A most successful yearly project is 
their holiday card and note endeavor. The 
idea for the venture was proposed by Mr. 
K. Donald Jensen, husband of Auxiliary 
President Mrs. Joanne Jensen of 
Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania. Four 
artists donate their original designs which 
are reproduced as Christmas cards and 
sold by the members and also displayed 
by local merchants. The proceeds from 
the sale of the cards augment the New 
Building Fund which was begun to make 
the dream of a new School a reality. 
Valley Day School owns sixteen acres on 
Mill Road in Lower Makefield Township, 
the site of the future School. The School 
is presently located on Edgewood Road 
in Lower Makefield Township, in 
Yardley. 

Highlighting the selections of cards is a 
drawing by Tyrone Rivers, a ten-year-old 
student who attended Valley Day last 
year when he-and his family resided in 
Bristol Township. Tyrone, described by 
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HOLIDAY CARD PROJECT 
by Jean L. Seiler 


Mrs. Joseph Trachy, Director of the 
School, as a “lovable boy with twinkling 
eyes and a natural flair for drawing,” 
submitted his entry along with his 
classmates and was thrilled to have his 
chosen. His “child-Santa” holding a 
Christmas tree is sure to be a popular 
card. 

The Old Ferry Inn in Washington 
Crossing State Park in Bucks County, is 
the topic of the ink wash donated by Judi 
Wagner of Yardley and Newtown. She has 
won numerous awards for her 
achievements in Philadlephia, Eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey and has 
participated in eight-one man shows 
throughout the country. Dealing mainly 
in water colors, Judi has done additional 
work with etching, printing and 
silk-screening. Her impressive drawing of 
the Old Ferry Inn depicts the charm and 
grace of the 200 year old Inn which 
housed General George Washington and 
his Staff before the famous crossing in 
1776. To highlight the painting, a red 
border encompasses the card and is 
accompanied by a bright, red envelope. 
This card is also available to businesses in 
lots of 100 with personalized engraving, 
and also to individuals as a personalized 
card. 

The third card, by Mrs. Ann 
Remington of Missouri, is a “happy 
holiday” reindeer with a red Christmas 
ball dangling from his impressive rack of 
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“The Old Ferry Inn— 1757," 


antlers. This card has also been 
reproduced as holiday notes, sans 
greeting, to be used as holiday invitations, 
thank-you notes, etc. Ann, a former 
resident of Yardley, is a self-taught artist 
and owned the Crazy Quilt, a boutique in 
Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania. She 
has returned to her native Springfield, 
Missouri but left behind a sampling of her 
creative talent with the hopes of boosting 
the Building Fund. 

Rounding out the selections of cards is 
a pen and ink manger scene created by 
Miss Marie Naples, a sixteen-year-old 
Junior at Pennsbury High School. Miss 
Naples, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Jerry 
Naples of Fairless Hills, is a versatile 
Young lady who showed an early talent 
for art. Just back from a summer trip 
throughout the United States, she 
laughingly said “My Mom was convinced 
I had unusual talent and ability when she 
saw my first ‘kindergarten masterpiece.’ ” 
Marie’s beautiful scene has been 
reproduced in shades of blue and is 
accompanied by a blue envelope. 

Cards may be found locally in shops in 
Yardley, Newtown, Southampton, 
Morrisville, Richboro, Levittown, and 
Fairless Hills. They are $4.00 for 
twenty-five and $2.00 for ten cards and 
the notes are ten for $1.25. More 
information on the cards may be 
obtained by calling Valley Day Schoo 
493-3628. > 
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EVENINGS 
TUES., THURS., FRI. 6 to 8 p.m. 


DAILY 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
SAT.9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


40 N. BROAD STREET, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


PHONE(215) 348-3937 
Our Phone Number Spells “EYES” 
F. A. HENKIN, prop. 
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215 South State Street INC. 
In HISTORIC NEWTOWN 
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SERVICE 
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7 AM to Midnight 
Monday thru Friday 
8 AM to 5 PM Saturday 


Specializing in 
RECREATIONAL VEHICLES & RENTALS 


The only name you need to know 


PLUMBING + HEATING + COOLING 


RINGHEISER 
SERVICE + FIXTURES + SUPPLIES 


SHOWROOM — 440 Centre Avenue, Newtown 


357-0832 + 968-4218 


FALLSINGTON continued from page 7 . 

original builder, the house reflects Swedish 
influence, these Northern Europeans being the 
earliest settlers to introduce what was to become an 
American symbol. 

In his book, “The Brandywine Tradition*Henry C. 
Pitz gives a vivid picture of how this influence came 
about. 

“These Swedes and Finns had come to make 
homes and they possessed the requisite skills and 
determination. They brought from ‘their native land 
the knowledge of how to build log houses, a crucial 
asset. They were soon snug in their warm, watertight 
homes, while their English, Dutch and French 
neighbors shivered in makeshift waod and bark 
wigwam-cones and stake-walled houses. 

“Thus, the log cabin, later to be such a potent 
symbol of American expansion, had its beginnings 
along the. Delaware. The technique of loghouse 
building spread through the colonies until it became 
the accustomed skill of the westward trekking 
American.” 

We get a closer look at how these log buildings 
were constructed from an early traveller, through his 
“Journal of Jasper Danckaerts,”” in which he describes 
a typical Swedish log house on the Jersey side of the 
Delaware. 

17th, Friday, November 1697 

... we arrived at the falls of the South River 
(now Trenton) about sundown, passing a creek 
where a new grist mill was erected by the 
Quakers, who live hereabouts in great numbers, 
and daily increase... No Europeans live above 
the falls... 
18th, Saturday 

-.. Before arriving at this village (Burlington), 
we stopped at the house of one Jacob Hendrix, 
from Holstein... The house was made 
according co the Swedish mode, as they usually 
build their houses here, which are block-houses, 
being nothing else than entire trees, split 
through the middle, or squared out of the rough, 
and placed in the form of a square, upon each 
other; the ends of these timbers are let into each 
other, about a foot from the ends half of one 
into half of the other. 

The whole structure is thus made, without a 
nail or spike. The ceiling and roof do not exhibit 
much finer work, except among the most careful 
people, who have the ceiling planked and a glass 
window. 

The doors are wide enough, but very low, so 
that you have to stoop in entering. These houses 


are quite tight and warm; but the chimney is 
continued on page 30 
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FOR WANT OF A NAIL... IF BURGOYNE HAD 
WON AT SARATOGA, by Robert Sobel. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 1973. 441 pp. 
$12.95. 

| generally find historical speculation boring. Most 
of the time an author will play the what-if game on 
too small a scale generally being content with putting 
one of the great presidents into the shoes of one of 
the nonentities, or some such relatively trivial 
exercise. For Want of a Nail, however, is historical 
speculation on a truly grand scale and the result is far 
from boring. 

The premise is simple. The Battle of Saratoga, 
often considered the turning point of the American 
Revolution, was won by the British instead of the 
Americans and the war was over. The peace terms 
dictated by Britain were quite mild. Among the 
fomenters of the revolution only John Adams, 
Samuel Adams, Thomas Jefferson, John Hancock, 
and Patrick Henry were executed. The former 
colonies became the Confederation of North 
America. The frame of government for the new 
Confederation was based, in part, on the Plan of 
Union presented to the First Continental Congress by 
Bucks County’s Joseph Galloway. 

The flame of independence still burned, however. 
Not all Americans could accept the turn of events 
and, led by Nathaniel Greene, James Madison, and 
Alexander Hamilton, many of them undertook a long 
overland trek founding, in what is now Texas, the 
independent state of Jefferson, that became the 
nucleus of the United States of Mexico. 

The two new nations, born with a natural 
animosity toward each other, grew to dominate 
North America. For Want of a Nail is a side-by-side 
history of the two nations from their birth until 
today. At this point the story starts getting 
complicated. The Confederation of North America 
and the United States of Mexico did not exist in the 
world that we know, but in a world that itself has 


been changed by the outcome of the revolution and 
other tricks of fate. Some familiar names pop up at 
their appropriate times, but in different roles than 
those in which we are accustomed to seeing them. 
The story reads almost like a mystery; there are 
surprises On every page and the course of the two 
nations, while almost predictable, is far different than 
we might suppose. 


Historians are not noted for their imagination. 
Robert Sobel is a notable exception. The style is that 
of a historian, complete with footnotes (as imaginary 
as the text), but the heart of a novelist must beat 
within the author’s academic body. It is a fascinating 
book and will provide the reader who has even a grain 
of intellectual curiosity with many happy and fruitful 
hours of reading. H.W.B. 


THE DUCHESS OF BLOOMSBURY STREET, by 
Helene Hanff. J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. & New 
York. 1973. 137 pp. $5.95. 

| am really able to identify with the heroine of this 
book, the author Helene Hanff, as she finally gets to 
England after many years of waiting and anticipation. 
| have just taken my first trip there and the little 
incidents, the landmarks, the feelings she experienced 
made me laugh, or agree mentally as | read this most 
delightful book. 

Written in diary form, the book moves so swiftly 
and yet lingers on certain memorable events. Miss 
Hanff is a gifted writer and a sensitive human being. 
This combination gives the reader who already loves 
London or who hopes someday to visit the marvelous 
city of literary, religious and historic fame a further 
incentive to visit or return to it. 

(I kept a diary, too, during my stay in Britain but 
so far no one has asked to publish it!) After reading 
The Duchess of Bloomsbury the affectionate title 
given to Helen Hanff, | realize sadly that no publisher 
is going to ask. The perfect book on the subject has 
already been written. 2 
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THE BODY SHOP WITH A HEART 


Complete Body Repairing and Painting 
24 Hour Towing 


DOYLE STREET 8 HARVEY AVENUE 
DOYLESTOWN 


345 - 6942 
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Paid On 


INSURED SAVINGS 


TREVOSE 
SAVINGS 


ASSOCIATION Four Convenient Locations: 


Bucks County Mall, Feasterville 

Street £ Brownsville Rds., Trevose 

Trenton & Penna. Aves., Morrisville 
Bensalem Shopping Plaza, Cornwells Heights 
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MARGARET MEAD continued from page 5 


Mead, were coming to me two and three times a day 
with the cry: “I wanna change my list!” Something 
had been said by a girl friend that he didn't like and 
the way to vent his feelings was to drop her a few 
points on his list, or, in extreme cases, cut her off 
entirely. Such a barometer would put her in her 
place! 

We thought Margaret was inclined to camouflage 
her list. She admired a crippled boy, who died years 
ago, and we thought she placed him first on her list to 
bolster his spirits. The rest of us would move up or 
down a place or so now and then, but none managed 
to get to the top. I, brazen like, put my “steady” at 
the top and was proud of it, and during most of the 
existence of the club, the name that rode the crest 
was Dorothy, who since has married elsewhere and 
long forgotten me. 

Dick Mead we always looked upon as a youngster 
and he got very little attention until he fell out of the 
barn one day and broke his leg. It was then 1 got to 
know Dick for I was asked up to his house to 
entertain him. He taught me pinochle and I was so 
fascinated that I was a daily visitor, enjoyed the Mead 
snack lunches, and had almost to be pushed out of 
the house to go home. That friendship continued into 
baseball, when Dick got on his feet again, and then to 
parlor games of baseball, one of which was played on 
a tin frame (what we wouldn’t give for a model of 
that now) and one played with cards of my own 
invention. Then our interest turned to the 
professional game as we were near enough to 
Philadelphia to see the real thing. 

Dick, carrier of news of our favorite team, was not 
content to walk into our living room and quietly 
impart the results of the previous day’s contest. 
Waving the morning newspaper, he would hurry 
Josephine into our lane, shouting as he left the main 
road until long after he reached the house, the 
startling and pleasing news as follows: “The Phillies 
won! The Phillies won!” (It was that amazing year of 
1915 when the Phillies copped the first pennant of 
their career.) 

The two younger members of the family were girls 
in their infancy as far as we were concerned. Priscilla, 
the baby, was very pretty but you saw very little of 
her because, despite her tender age, she was always 
curled up in a Morris chair with a book far beyond 
her years, but which she seemed to understand and 
enjoy. Elizabeth, a few years older, put in an 
appearance now and then to serve refreshments, but 
spent most of her time with her grandmother. Both 
today are grown up, happily busy mothers. 
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I know that in Margaret’s autograph book there is 
one page that always brings fond memories. 
Autograph books were the rage at about the time we 
were in our early "teens and Margaret had asked me to 
write in hers. Most pages were filled with “Roses are 
red, etc.” and I wasn’t content to put my name to 
such blather. 1 asked for a little time and then 
something happened that gave me the material to 
place in her book. 

It was winter time and a cold snap following a nice 
snowfall had made the roads perfect for sleighing. But 
none of us had sleighs. We had a pony and horses and 
the Meads had Josephine, but no sleighs. Then one 
day we hitched three sleds together and putting 
harness on Josephine, we attached the sleds to her 
and took to the road. What a grand and glorious time 
we had that winter behind Josephine. The weather 
stayed cold, the roads stayed frozen and we stayed on 
them. Josephine was gentle and slow and we didn't 
mind spills when we hit the ruts. We rolled off and 
climbed back on again. Our contraption was unusual 
and in derision we called it “Fleetin” Jim.” 

The snow finally disappeared but “Fleetin” Jim” 
was not forgotten. That summer, at a party, I asked 
Margaret to bring her autograph book to Sunday 
School the next day. I had a rhyme for it. Below is 
what I wrote: 

It took only six to fill it, 

It took only a rut to spill it, 

It took only the Spring to kill it, 
Fleetin’ Jim! Remember it? 

That was the last winter in Holicong. My father 
died and in order to be closer to school, we moved to 
Doylestown. We missed the Meads, but not for long. 
They came to Doylestown, too, and the parties went 
on. We added new friends in Doylestown and 
Saturday nights at the Mead house will live long in 
the memories of those who were privileged to enjoy 
those dances. No wonder Margaret comes back to 
Doylestown to see her friends. 

The last time I saw Margaret was an evening when 
she returned to Bucks County to give a talk. Some of 
her friends who had not seen her for some time 
gathered at the home where she was staying to talk 
over old times. The thing that struck me the most 
that evening was how little Margaret had changed 
since our childhood days. It was a grand feeling to 
pick up the threads where they had been put down 
and not let greatness and fame interfere with real 
friendship. I thought, as I sat listening to her chat, 
what a gift she has for holding on to people no matter 
how many years and how many miles and how many 
new interests come between. 5 


Triumph TR6. 
Solid, tough, 
and beautiful 
to drive. 


In England, cars must be built with an uncanny ability to 
handle and perform safely and accurately. Because here, 
we're not enthusiastic about driving in a straight line. 

That's why the Triumph TR6 has met with such universal 
acclaim. 

It's a beautiful high-performance 6-cylinder engine 
developing 106 horsepower and 133 ft. Ibs. of torgue. 

Plus rack and pinion steering and 4-wheel independent 
suspension that keep the TR6 foursguare in the groove on 
the hairiest hairpin turn. 

In addition, the TR6 has big 10.9 in. disc brakes up front 
to stop you even more guickly than it goes. 

If you share our passion about driving, come 
in and test-drive one of our solid, tough, and 
beautiful TR6's. 


The classically BritishTriumph TR6. 


Foreign Car Sales 


145 Easton Rd. (U.S. 611) HORSHAM, PA. 19044 


OSborne 2-1300 
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DOYLESTOWN 


ELMER O. STROUSE 
Contractor 


614 Easton Rd., Doylestown 
TEL. 348 - 8911 


Heywood-Wakefield 
Cushman Howell 
“Temple Stuart Broyhill 
Penna. House Kling 
Johnson-Carper Tell City 
Serta Statton 
Simmons Flexsteel 


Daystrom 
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BRAND || 


RUGS BY: 
Magee Gulistan 
Mohawk Downs 
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General Electric 
APPLIANCE 
À Sales & Service 
America's Finest 


» CROSS KEYS 
FURNITURE! 


“Serving Bucks County Since 1946” 
Route 611 (Just North Of Cross Keys) Doylestown, Pa. 


Open Thursday, Friday until 9 p.m. DI3-1192 
Saturday until 6 p.m. 348 - 5611 


Reed and Steinbach MA É $ 
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BETTER: 
Tanks 
Service 
Quality 2475112 


Sewage Systems Installed 
OTTSVILLE, PA. 18942 


Phone: 348-4543 
CHARLES H. REED 
HARRY B. STEINBACH, JR. 


Doylestown 's Oldest 
Established Funeral Home 


by Grace Brewer, 


“For many years Phillips Mill has forwarded 
cultural and social activities in the community and it 
is the aim of the association to continue its interest in 
Art, Drama, and Music and a general good-time for 
the benefit of all its members,” said Dorothy 
Slesinger as Mill president in 1961. 

There were many artist members in the early days 
of The Mill and the exhibitors at the annual art 
exhibitions were exclusively association members. It 
was not until September, 1937, that the Board of 
Directors gave permission to the art committee to 
invite as many as three non-members to exhibit. 

These annual art exhibitions at Phillips Mill were 
responsible for the early publicity of New Hope as an 
artist colony. 

Now, as the automobile has completely replaced 
the horse and buggy so authors, playwrights, 
scientists, doctors, musicians, cartoonists and big 
business executives have outnumbered the farmers 
and landscape painters of Bucks County. 

But the annual Phillips Mill Art Exhibition, now in 
its 44th year, has enhanced the artistic image of the 
mill, the area and the participants. 

The minutes of the association show that there was 
no charge for admission to the shows until 1938 
when it was voted to charge 25 cents! Expenses for 
the exhibitions were defrayed by 20% commission 
from sales and the proceeds from the downstairs tea 
room run by the “ladies of the mill.” 

By 1938 the question arose about the advisability 
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of changing the fall show to the summer time, 
probably in light of the enlarging tourist influx. A 
board meeting was held and the notes indicate that it 
was lively. It was pointed out that in the heat of the 
summer it would be necessary to have the windows 
open for air. An artist board member remarked, 
“ART SHOULD «COME FIRST, AND HOT AIR 
SECOND.” Finally the meeting dissolved in heated 
debate and the secretary recorded, “The meeting 
disintegrated.” 

“Now, 217 years after Aaron Phillips built and 
operated the grist mill, serving the neighborhood 
farmers through three generations of Phillips and a 
century of time, the Mill will be the setting for an 
exhibition of over 200 works of art, attended by over 
2,000 visitors from all over the world. 

The show, which began on September 22 will 
continue through October 28; the doors will be open 
every day, seven days a week from 1 to 5 p.m. 

One of the requirements for entry in the exhibition 
is that the artist live within a 30 mile radius of The 
Mill. The show is attracting more and more young, 
extremely able, local artists, who not only are being 
chosen for exhibition but whose works are winning 
awards. 

Over $5,000 in art works were sold during the 43rd 
exhibition with the major portion going to the artists. 
The committee has revived the idea of serving tea and 
sandwiches after a tour of the paintings has been 
made by the visitors. s 


JERRY WEINTRAUB 


Designer & Manufacturer 
of 
Custom Made 
Draperies + Slipcovers 
Bedspreads + Valences 


SHOP AT HOME SERVICE 
Estimates given over the telephone 


949-3986 


“over 20 years experience” 


TOP QUALITY IMPORTS 100% GUARANTEE 
CHOOSE FROM OVER 200 NEW AND USED CARS 


HOLBERT’S “suc” 


1425 RTE. 611 WARRINGTON, PA. — DI 3-2890 


“HELPING PEOPLE HELP THEMSELVES” 


49 W. AFTON AVE. 
493 9939 


Delaney 
K estüratid 5 
Fireplaces e Stone & Brick Work 
Slate & Cedar Roofing 


Plaster & Carpentry 


all phases of 
OLD HOME RESTORATION 
346-7475 
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FALLSINGTON continued from page 24 
placed in a corner. 


My comrade and myself had some deer skins, 
spread upon the floor to lie on, and we were, 
therefore, quite well off, and could get some 
rest. 

Phone 348 - pee “The falls,” above referred to, was obviously a 
point of geography, and it is from them that 
GOSS AUTO PARTS Fallsington derives its name... “the town by the 
falls.” The village was already the center of a farming 
community when William Penn came to America. 
84 - 88 W. STATE ST. Early settlers, exploring up river, could not navigate 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. beyond this water barrier. So they came inland and 
settled the “‘greene towne” which Penn so admired 
when he chose to build his manor house four miles 
away at the bend of the Delaware in 1683. And it was 
to Fallsington that he rode over, on horseback, to 
attend worship at the Quaker meeting house erected 
in 1690. 

This no longer exists, but the Quaker influence 
was, and is, so strong in the village that Fallsington 
boasts three meeting houses still standing on 
Meetinghouse Square. 

The earliest, 1728, is known as the Gambrel Roof 
House, a solid stone building at the south end of the 
Square. When more room was needed for its 
members, separated by sexes during worship, the 
gambrel roof is believed to have been added in 1758, 
providing a balcony “to better accommodate our 
women Friends,” as the minutes of the meeting 
attest. 

The visitor can easily see the wide brown strip 
which marks this addition. During most of the 19th 
century, the building was a thriving girls’ boarding 
school. Today, with a wood frame addition, it is an 
apartment building housing five families. Its fine 
design is, of course, Colonial. 

When this structure also became outgrown as a 
meeting house, a larger stone one was erected on the 
west side of the Square. This occupied a section of six 
acres given to the Falls Meeting by Samuel Burges in 
1690. Dated 1780, it was patterned after the 
Wrightstown meeting and remains outwardly 
unchanged to this day. It was, however, the scene of 
the Orthodox and Hicksite separation, which led to 
the building of a third meeting house on the 
remainder of the six acres, in 1841. Both meetings 
3 continued to be supported for over a hundred years, 

e ] until they merged after the Second World War in 

oe 1945. By then, more people were attending the newer 
LESTER A. KOHL MOTORS building which remains a meeting house still in use. 
652 EASTON RD. CROSS KEYS The earlier structure has become a Community 
On Route 611, Doylestown 348-5820 House which offers such services as nursery school, 
continued on page 32 


AUTOMOTIVE REPLACEMENT PARTS 


THE ALL NEW 1974 MATADOR 
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THERE'S NO BUSINESS 
LIKE 


THE AUTO BUSINESS 
by Barbara Mills 


Someone once said, “Between the innocence of the 
teens and the dignity of maturity we all fall under the 
influence of a group of people called auto dealers.” 
The auto dealer is a composite. He must have the 
energy of a harnessed volcano, the efficiency of an 
adding machine, the memory of an elephant, the 
understanding of a psychiatrist, the wisdom of 
Solomon, the patience of Job, the decisiveness of a 
general, the diplomacy of an ambassador, and the 
financial astuteness of a Wall Street wizard. Wow, 


what a guy! In reality he is your neighbor and local. 


businessman, and the most amazing thing about all 
auto dealers is that they would not trade jobs with 
anyone. They like what they do. 

In 1946 there appeared in the now defunct 
Saturday Evening Post an article titled, “Don't Shoot 
Your Automobile Dealer.” The author interviewed a 
Pontiac District Manager whose district was the 
Eastern Shore. He told of the problems he 
encountered when calling on his dealers, problems 
such as car shortages, OPA (Office of Price 
Administration) control of prices, OPA control of 
used car allowances, reconditioning costs, and 
procedures for purchasing. 

There are no such problems today, but that does 
not mean that the auto business is less complex. It 
includes manufacturing problems, procedure of 
purchase and maintenance, and the quality of the 
owner himself. 

To quote an automobile dealer, ““This automobile 
business is a wonderful business.” Indeed, it has often 
been called the barometer of the economy and a 
leader in technological progress. The manufacturers 
through years of engineering experience have given 
the public a marvelous piece of machinery yearly in 
the introduction of the new car. Admittedly, 
sometimes it seems the contrary, but when one 
considers the complications of manufacturing a car 
and the performance which the public takes for 
granted but which is really quite substantial, one 
must agree that all cars are good. 

The modern engine is engineered to comply with 


continued on page 33 
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there's something 
NEW IN NEWTOWN 


THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


DISTINCTIVE MEN'S CLOTHING 


State & Washington Streets 
968-3642 


@HXE M 


NORTH FRANKLIN 4 
DOYLE STREETS, 
DOYLESTOWN 
345-0892 

Mon. - Sat. 8 til 4 


FURNITURE STRIPPING 

THE DRY CLEANING METHOD ... 
ABSOLUTELY NO WATER USED IN 
THIS PROCESS . . . WILL SAFELY 
STRIP WOOD, VENEERS, 
NATES, 


GRAIN... 

“ALL WORK GUARANTEED” 
REFINISHING 
FINISH WILL BE RESISTANT TO WA- 
TER, ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES, 
GREASE, MARS AND SCRATCHES. . 


“BEAUTIFIES AS IT PROTECTS” 


REPAIRS 

CANING . .. BOTH PRESS AND HOLE 
. . . NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL 
RUSH . . . GLUING AND TURNING 
REPAIRS... 

SUPPLIES FOR HOME USE 
EVERYTHING NEEDED TO DO A 
BEAUTIFUL JOB YOURSELF . . . 
WITH OUR EXPERT ADVICE... 


ECONOMY 
AND 
POWER 
WITH 
THIS 
RUGGED 
TRUCK 


Now available 
with 7% foot 
bed 

The largest 
engine in its 
class. 


AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSION 
AVAILABLE 


Toyota Half Ton 22 MPG 


hompson 
oyota 
263 Nortn Main Street Doylestown, Pa. 
Authorized Toyota Sales, Parts & Service 
345-6212 
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a good reason to 
INSURE with us... 


COMPLETE 
INSURANCE 
SERVICE 


YOUR PROTECTION IS 
OUR BUSINESS 
O 


Frank J. McCormick 


348-9063 


WATSON'S INSURANCE 
AGENCY, INC. 


In Business Over 40 Years 


72 N. Main St. Doylestown, Pa. 


8:30 to 4:30 Daily 
FRIDAY EVE. 7 to9 PM 


WOMAN 


in the 
Warminster e Southampton 


Area 


for 
A PART TIME POSITION 
in 
ADVERTISING SALES 


Mrs. Martin 
OS 5-7504 
for details 
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art classes, etc. and is known as the William Penn 
Center. Its design is pure Colonial, while the 1841 
meeting is a fine example of Federal architecture. 

Other examples of Colonial buildings are the 
Stagecoach Tavern, the three stone houses on the east 
side of Meetinghouse Square, the Manor House at 100 
Yardley Avenue, and the only brick house in 
Fallsington, 16 Main Street, dated 1700. 

Among those listed as Federal by Mr. Tourbier are 
the three residences, numbers 21, 25 and 31 Yardley 
Avenue, offering a pleasing “‘townscape.” Dated 
1829-30, they were probably built by the same 
master carpenter. 

The Classic Revival style is well represented by the 
Fallsington Library, built in 1879, although its 
charter is one of the oldest in Bucks County. Dating 
from 1802, the books were housed in various homes 
during the next seven decades. 

All Saints Episcopal Church, built by a staunch 
parishioner, Miss Mary Williamson, in 1876 and now 
greatly enlarged, is listed by Mr. Tourbier as Gothic 
Revival, along with such houses as numbers 51, 64, 
75 and 95 on Main Street. 

However, the visitor will look in vain for a really 
““gingerbread” type of Victorian building in 
Fallsington. No Charles Adams horrors can be 
found. It is possible that the Quaker preference for 


simplicity in all things, exerted a restraining 


influence. 

Although the Methodist Church was built a decade 
before the Episcopal, later renovations put today’s 
building under the heading of Early Victorian. 
Similarly listed are many houses throughout the 
village and on side streets, with a few, such as 
numbers 94, 104 and 136 Main Street, showing a 
discreet bit of woodwork trim. 

Mr. Tourbier divided all the buildings in his 
Fallsington study into six classifications, rating them 
according to their historical importance. These 
categories were: 

1. Minor neighborhood importance 

2. Moderate neighborhood importance 

3. Great neighborhood importance 

4. Community importance 

5. State importance 

6. National importance 

Only two buildings were given top rating for 
National Importance ... the Gambrel Roof House of 
1728 and the Moon-Williamson House, circa 1685. 
Both are outstanding examples of early American 
architecture, contributing greatly to the unique 
quality of Fallsington.. . authenticity and 
timelessness. l 5 
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Federal regulations to eliminate hydro-carbons as 
much as possible. In order to. attain these 
specifications, the motor must run hot (-195° 
thermostats) and incorporate surge or expansion 
tanks for radiation, small jets in the carburetor, fast 
idle to prevent stalling, and the limit of an 8-1 
compression ratio to help in both safety and gas 
emissions. As a result of all this, gas mileage and 
performance are poorer than in the past. This is a 
government decree, and it must become the car 
owner's price for clean air and safety. It is something 
to live with until engineering improvements resolve 
the problem. 

A key component in the car business is the car 
owner who possesses an inevitable responsibility. It is 
the owner’s onus to maintain his car in good 
operating condition. The new car of today is a most 
sophisticated piece of machinery. No longer can one 
tune it with a pair of pliers and a screwdriver. The 
previously mentioned Federal specifications must be 
maintained throughout the life of the car. Periodical 
inspections are imperative for proper performance. 
Lubrications, oil changes, wheel alignments, tire 
pressures, tire rotations, and filter changes are some 
of the important maintenance items. Keeping the 
motor in tune is most important to insure the long 
life of the car. 

In addition to the car owner, the car dealer is an 
important human factor in the business. He has a 
large investment in facilities, machinery, sophisticated 
equipment, and inventories of parts and cars that runs 
into hundreds of thousands of dollars. He is always 
interested in improving his sales, his parts, and most 
importantly his customer relations. 

He is very active in his community. Did you know 
that according to a survey recently completed by the 
Highway Users Federation’s Auto Traffic Safety 
Council, a record number of cars and trucks were 
loaned to high schools by U.S. car dealers during the 
1971-1972 school year and more than 38,000 in >72 
at a retail value of approximately 138 million dollars? 
More than 350,000 cars have been provided by 
dealers at no cost to schools, parents, or taxpayers. 
Pennsylvania dealers loaned 1,230 cars. 

This dealer is quite a guy. This author can testify 
to that; her father is a Chevrolet dealer. Last 
February he was awarded the Time Magazine Quality 
Dealer Award for 1973. Each year sixty-three dealers 
are nominated by each State and City association. 
Their quality dealer operations and their involvement 
in their hometown civic activities are key to their 
nomination. Beside all that he’s a pretty good Dad. = 


STONE HOUSE 
FURNITURE ~ 


Mechanicsville, Pa. Bucks County 
Corner Rt. 413 & Mechanicsville Rd. 
2 Miles North of Buckingham on 413 

(Near Peddlers’ Village) 


PHONE 
749-7479 
MON. - THURS. 9-5 
FRIDAY 9-9 
SATURDAY 10-5 
Evening 
Appointments 


(20 years of experience in furniture and 
decorating - formerly of John de Palma, 
Chestnut Hill) 


1974 BUICK 
me Prestige las 


1974 Buick LeSabre Four Door Hardtop Sedan 


RANKENFIELD BUICK,INC. 


830 N. Easton Highway (Route 611) Doylestown, Pa. 
348-8183 BUICK—OPEL 


WOULDN’T YOU REALLY RATHER HAVE A BUICK? 
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What woman does not crave for this 
lovely double-furred collar “Eldorado” 
Stole? . . . in MORNING LIGHT or high 
shades of Mink. 


Ladies Cloth Coats and Suits Too. 


KÄTE 


FAMOUS FOR FINE FURS 
FACTORY SHOWROOMS 


Open daily 9 to 5:30 
Monday and Friday nights 7 to 9 


NEW FALL FURS 


218 NEW STREET QUAKERTOWN,PA. 


FRESHLY PRESSED SWEET CIDER 


no preservatives added 


HALLOWEEN HEADOUARTERS 


Pumpkins e Gourds e Indian Corn 
FRESHLY MADE FUDGE 
RAISIN LOAF BAKED DAILY 


STYER ORCHARDS 


WOODBOURNE ROAD, LANGHORNE 


OPEN SEVEN DAYS 10 to 8 
Our 63rd Year 757 - 7646 


PANORAMA 


50 East Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


o One Year ($4.75) o Two years ($8.75) 


o Three years ($12.75) 
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NEW HOPE — New Hope-Ivyland Railroad 
operates passenger service every Sat. and Sun. 
thru the heartland of Bucks County between 
New Hope and Buckingham Valley. For infor- 
mation and schedule call 862-5206 or write 
P.O. Box 267, New Hope, Pa. 18938. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING — Narration and 
Famous Painting, “WASHINGTON CROSSING 
THE DELAWARE”, Daily 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Memorial Building at % hour intervals. Daily 
film showings, tentative and subject to change. 
WASHINGTON CROSSING — Thompson- 
Neely House, furnished with pre-Revolutionary 
pieces, Route 32, Washington Crossing State 
Park. Open daily 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission 
504, includes a visit to the Old Ferry Inn. 
WASHINGTON CROSSING — Old Ferry Inn, 
Route 532 at the bridge. Restored Revolu- 
tionary Furniture, gift and snack shop where 
Washington Punch is sold. Open daily 9:30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Admission 504, includes a visit to the 
Thompson-Neely House. 

WASHINGTON CROSSING — Taylor House, 
built in 1812 by Mahlon K. Taylor, now serves 
as headquarters for the Washington Crossing 
Park Commission. Open to the public 8:30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. weekdays. 

MORRISVILLE — Pennsbury Manor, the re- 
created Country Estate of William Penn. Ori- 
ginal Manor House was built in 1683. Open 
daily 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Sundays 1 to 5 p.m. 
Admission 504. 

FALLSINGTON — Burges-Lippincott House, 
Stagecoach Tavern and Williamson House — 
18th Century Architecture. Open to the public 
Wednesday thru Sunday 1 to 5 p.m. Admission 
— Children under 12 free if accompanied by an 
adult. 

BRISTOL — The Margaret R. Grundy Memorial 
Museum, 610 Radcliffe Street. Victorian Decor. 
Hours: Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 1 to 3 
p.m. Other times by appointment. 

PINEVILLE — Wilmar Lapidary Art Museum. 
The Country's largest private collection of 
hand-carved semi-precious stones. Open to the 
public Tuesday thru Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m., Sunday 1 to 5 p.m. Admission 50¢. 
DOYLESTOWN — The Mercer Museum, Pine 
and Ashland Streets. Hours: Sundays 1 to 5 
p.m., Tuesday thru Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
CLOSED MONDAYS. Admission. Special rates 
for families and groups. Groups by appoint- 
ment. 

DOYLESTOWN — Moravian Pottery and Tile 
Works, Swamp Road (Rt. 313) north of Court 
Street, Sunday Noon to 5 p.m., Wed. Thru 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission. Group 
Rates. 

NEW BRITAIN TOWNSHIP — National Shrine 
of Our Lady of Czestochowa Ferry Road, 
Guided tours — Sunday 2 p.m. Other tours 
upon request by reservations, phone 345-0600. 
Shrine Religious Gift Shop open 7 days a week 
9 am. to 5 p.m. Free Parking, Brochure 
available. = 
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1974 CHEVELLE 


Malibu Clássic / Malibu / Laguna Type $3 
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